THE EVIDENCE  OF THE  PLAYS
Peele and Greene in war propaganda, remuner-
ated perhaps from the State grant. Thereafter, he
collaborated with personal friends and relations,
such as Derby, Bacon and Lady Pembroke.
Finally, after Oxford's death, "bold and
skilful imitators/' such as Wilkins, Chapman and
Fletcher, met the public demand for more
"Shakespeare" plays by writing such spurious
plays as Pericles, Cymbeline, Two Noble Kinsmen,
Henry VIII, etc.
With reference to the work published during
Shakspere's lifetime which manifestly was not
his, Greenwood comments on the absence of pro-
test by him, if he is to be regarded as the author,
a situation "unique in the history of literature/5
He suggests that "Shakespeare thus became a nom
de plume or pseudonym in this sense, that it was
found a mighty convenient name . . . likely to
sell.55 "If anyone, however, had ventured to cput
upon the public5 a work of his own, bearing the
name of'Benjonson/ it is not to be doubted that
Ben would have intervened." The silence of
William of Stratford can only be explained by the
fact that he was not the author. The absence of
other protest was due to the adoption by the poet
of a pseudonym and concealment of identity.
Admiral  Holland   in Shakespeare,   Oxford and
Elizabethan Times, a work distinguished by great
knowledge and research, submits that there were
two dramatists.   One was the Earl of Oxford, who
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